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Comments 

By  James  Jenkins,  Jr.,  Secretary 


y  now  you  have  turned  your 
Louisiana  Conservationist  2001 
Calendar  to  March  and  are  anxious- 
ly awaiting  the  year's  first  full  issue. 
With  the  second  issue  of  the  year  in 
hand,  let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  our  plans  for  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  this  coming  year. 

In  the  coming  months  we  are  planning  several  nostalgic  articles  on 
Louisiana's  hunting  and  fishing  heritage.  Two  of  these  articles  appear  in 
this  issue,  with  the  first  one  offering  a  brief  history  lesson  on  the 
Louisiana  Conservationist  from  its  start  in  1923  to  the  full  color  copy  you 
hold  in  your  hands.  Looking  at  a  time  line  for  this  flagship  publication, 
it's  not  hard  to  recognize  its  importance  in  documenting  the  changes  in 
Louisiana's  natural  heritage.  It  began  as  a  small  black  and  white  publi- 
cation with  a  mission  to  inform  and  educate  citizens  on  Louisiana's  fish- 
ing and  hunting  opportunities.  Today,  78  years  later  in  a  new  millenni- 
um, the  mission  remains  the  same  as  we  continue  to  inform  and  educate 
our  readers. 

We  also  have  a  unique  story  in  this  issue  about  an  avid  Louisiana 
hunter  who  retained  every  hunting  license  he  purchased  since  1926, 
including  the  first  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp  in  1935.  It's  an 
intriguing  story  that  reminds  us  of  a  time  when  hunting  was  an  uncom- 
plicated pleasure.  A  hunting  license  in  1926  cost  a  whopping  $1  and  the 
brief  regulations  could  fit  on  the  back  of  the  license.  Today  that  is  much 
different,  but  what  remains  the  same  is  the  department's  dedication  to 
protecting  and  managing  our  natural  resources  so  we  can  keep  this  part 
of  our  heritage  alive. 

Back  when  hunting  licenses  cost  $1,  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  was 
known  as  the  Department  of  Conservation.  This  was  one  of  several 
titles  given  to  the  department  through  the  years  after  its  creation  as  an 
oyster  commission  in  the  late  1800s.  Coming  in  the  May/June  issue,  we 
will  present  the  first  of  a  four-part  series  outlining  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries'  history  and  how  it  changed  and 
grew  with  the  needs  of  the  people  and  the  resources. 

Not  everything  in  the  magazine  this  year  will  be  nostalgic.  We  are 
adding  new  parts  as  well,  such  as  a  "Letters  to  the  Editor"  column  begin- 
ning with  the  next  issue.  This  will  be  your  cue  to  send  comments  on 
what  you  like  —  and  dislike  —  about  our  magazine.  We  also  have  a  new 
approach  to  "C'est  Bon"  with  dishes  and  photographs  exclusively  from 
our  famous  cookbook.  The  Official  Louisiana  Seafood  and  Wild  Game 
Cookbook. 

There's  a  lot  plarmed  for  the  coming  year  and  we  think  you'll  like 
what  you  see  and  read.  If  you  don't,  well,  that's  what  "Letters  to  the 
Editor"  is  all  about. 
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This  public  document  was  published  at  an  average  cost  of 
$51,751.60.  Approximately  35,000  copies  of  this  document  were 
published  at  an  average  printing  cost  of  $23,910.44.  The  total 
cost  of  all  printing  of  this  document  averages  $23,910.44.  This 
document  was  published  for  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries, 
by  LSU  Graphic  Services,  to  provide  information  on  outdoor 
opportunities  in  Louisiana.  This  material  was  printed  in  accor- 
dance with  the  standards  for  printing  by  state  agencies  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  R.S.  43:31.  Printing  of  this  material  was  pur- 
chased in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Title  43  of  the 
Louisiana  Revised  Statutes. 
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License  for  the  Good  Life 

Louisiana  hunting  history  illustrated  in  one  hunter's  license  collection. 

By  Major  Keith  LaCaze 

Neon  Beauties 

Roseate  spoonbills  are  among  the  most  beautiful  and  fascinating  of  all  birds. 
By  Jay  V.  Huner  &  Michael  /.  Musiimeche 

Turkey  Basics 

Turkeys'  excellent  eyesight,  keen  hearing  and  agility  make  for  a  hunt  of 
wits  and  intelligence. 
By  Bill  Ford 

Caney  Creek  Reservoir:  an  Exotic  Dilemma 

Recounts  biologists'  efforts  to  sa\e  Caney  Creek  Reservoir. 
From  a  paper  by  Michael  Wood  ami  Charles  Diigas 

Vision,  Politics,  and  Tradition 

1991  Louisiana  Conservationist  reprint. 
By  Caria  Faulkner 
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WMA  Profile 

Ben's  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  pro\'ides 
hunting  opportunities  as  well  as  non-consumptive 
acti\ities  such  as  nature  trails  and  swimming. 

Species  Profile 

Red  Swamp  Crawfish 

Law  Lines 

Turkey  Hunting 

By  Major  Keith  LaCaze 

Conservation  Notes 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  News  Briefs 
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Inland  Fisheries  Division  provides  a  very  valuable  service — stocking. 

By  Gary  Tilyou 
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for  fke  eood  life 


Each  year  thousands  of  Louisiana  sportsmen  purchase  a  hunting 
license.  It  is  as  much  a  tradition  as  any  other  part  of  the  hunting 
ritual  passed  down  through  generations  of  outdoorsmen.  For  one 
man  with  the  foresight  to  save  those  simple  slips  of  paper,  they 
form  a  road  map  to  the  rich  memories  of  a  lifetime  of  hunting. 

Bi 


ermuda  Louisiana  is  little  more  than 
a  sign  on  a  narrow  strip  of  road  fol- 
I  lowing  the  winding  course  of  Cane 
River  in  Natchitoches  Parish.  It  is  an 
area  with  lots  of  history.  Once  dominated  by 
plantations  owned  by  wealthy  southern 
planters,  it  remains  prime  agricultural  land 
to  this  day.  The  hunting  and  fishing  legacy 
of  this  alluvial  valley  area  is  no  less  histori- 
cally prestigious,  hn  the  early  20th  century, 
hunters  could  expect  to  find  doves,  squir- 
rels, rabbits  and  quail  in  abundance. 
Wintering  waterfowl  flocked  to  the  nat- 
ural lakes  and  .^^ 
^___ %^ 


flooded  oak  flats  along  the  Cane  and  Red 
Rivers. 

The  little  commimity  is  home  to  James 
Woodrow  Prudhomme,  a  life-long  resident 
and  hunter.  At  88  Woodrow  is  a  bright  eyed 
and  alert  fellow  with  a  quick  wit  and  sharp 
memory.  He  doesn't  get  out  into  the  woods 
much  these  days,  but  he  still  does  a  little  fish- 
ing on  Cane  River,  which  is  literally  just  out- 
side his  back  door.  And  he  maintains  a  unique 
collection  that  is  the  fascination  and  envy  of 
many.  Proudly  displayed  under  glass  in  one 
corner  of  his  modest  brick  home, 
,„^  Woodrow  has  every  hunting  license 
'  "i  and  duck  stamp  he  has  ever  pur- 

chased. 

Bom  on  July  26,  1912,     he 
purchased  his  first  hunting  license 
in  1926.  The  fee  was  $1.  According 
to   Woodrow,   in   those   days   all 
t  hunters,  regardless  of  age,  had  to 
have  a  hunting  license.  From  1926 
.^  through  1972,  the  year  he  turned 
\  60,  Woodrow  bought  licenses  reli- 
giously. Beginning  with  the  first 
Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  1935,     he  pur- 
chased those  as  well. 

"At  age  14, 1  bought  my  first 
hunting  license,"  he  said.  He 
explained  that  the  licenses  were 
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carried  "in  the  hole,  l)ac^r!fTeT)utt  plate  m" 
my  16  gauge  Winchester  pump  and  later  in  a 
Browning  Automatic." 

He  has  some  interesting  figures  on  the 
costs  of  those  licenses  and  stamps.  From  1926 
to  1946  a  hunting  license  sold  for  $1.  From 
'46  to  '48  the  cost  went  to  $2.  In  '48  the  fee 
returned  to  $1,  increased  to  $2  again  from 
1953  to  1956,  then  rehimed  to  $1  from  '57  to 
'60.  In  1960  the  fee  returned  to  $2  and 
remained  at  this  figure  through  1972  when 
Woodrow  reached  60  and  bought  his  last 
hunting  license.  His  total  hunting  license 
cost  was  $65  for  47  years  of  hunting. 

The  first  migratory  bird  hunting  stamp 
sold  for  $1  and  in  1948  increased  to  $2.  h\ 
1972  the  fee  increased  to  $3  and  increased 
again  in  '77  to  $5.  In  1979  the  stamp  went  to 
$7.50.  Woodrow's  total  duck  stamp  cost  was 
$102.  This  added  to  his  hunting  license  costs 
made  his  lifetime  total  expenditure  $167.  He 
has  no  doubt  it  was  quite  a  bargain. 

The  early  licenses  had  the  hunting  regula- 
tions printed  on  the  back.  The  regulations 
were  pretty  simple.  "It  had  the  opening  day, 
the  closing  day,  the  shooting  hours  and  the 
limit  and  that  was  pretty  much  it,"  he  recalls. 
He  hunted  for  squirrels,  quail,  doves,  but  his 
first  and  foremost  love  was  duck  hunting. 
His  1926  hunting  license  has  game  bird  lim- 
its on  the  back,  eight  per  day  for  geese,  25  per 
day  for  ducks. 

"We  hunted  ducks  back  there  in  the 
woods  on  Red  River.  Mostly  in  the  bays  (bay- 
ous), and  on  Black  Lake  Prairie."  "English 
callers"  as  he  called  the  live  decoys  were  part 
of  the  program.  His  first  car  had  cages  built 
onto  it  to  accommodate  them.  He  remembers 
those  small  domestic  mallards  fondly.  "You 
talk  about  something  beautiful!  We  had  our 
ducks  trained.  When  we  fed  'em  we  would 
whistle  and  they  would  open  up  (call).  They 
got  trained  where  when  we'd  whistle  they 
would  call.  I'd  always  keep  one  decoy 
behind  the  blind  where  they  couldn't  see  the 
others.  When  we  would  see  ducks  coming 
close  to  us  we  would  whistle  and,  boy!  They 
would  open  up.  I  always  kept  a  male  inside 
the  blind  and  I  would  throw  him  out.  He 
would  fly  right  back." 

"We  had  strings  back  then.  On  the  live 
decoys  we  had  a  hog  ring  and  on  the  string 
we  had  swivel  snaps  to  hook  'em  on.  Now 
you  talk  about  something,  when  it  was  cold 
in  the  morning  and  those  ducks  would  be 


Tapping  in  your  face!  Coiirse  I  was  young 
and  didn't  mind  anyway.  I  had  some  beau- 
tiful times  and  I  had  some  hell  of  a  times 
too." 
*(See  footnote) 

He  describes  crippling  a  Canada  goose 
once  and  wading  after  it  for  what  seemed 
like  two  hours  before  getting  close  enough  to 
shoot  it  again.  When  he  finally  got  it  and 
threw  it  over  his  shoulder,  the  feet  nearly 
touched  the  ground. 

Clothing  then  was  not  what  it  is  now.  No 
high  tech  fabrics,  insulated,  Gore-Tex  rain 
gear  or  moisture  wicking  underwear.  They 
did  have  rubber  boots  and  hip  waders,  but 
beyond  that  one  could  not  expect  much.  His 
opinion  on  this  subject  is  not  coniplicated.  "It 
was  tough  and  you  just  had  to  be  tough  with 
it." 

Other  game  was  plentiful  as  well.  "I  used 
to  ask  my  daddy,  'What  you  want  for  supper 
tonight?  You  want  squirrel,  quail,  doves  or 
what?'  If  he  wanted  quail  I  knew  where  they 
were.  If  he  wanted  doves  I  knew  where  they 
were.  We  had  plenty  of  game  back  then." 
Woodrow  kept  a  bird  dog  and  remembers 
him  as  being  a  good  one.  "I've  seen  him  go 
around  quail  to  stop  'em  from  running.  And 
many  times  he  would  bring  back  a  quail  car- 
rying it  by  the  head."  Deer  however  were 
scarce.  "None!  They  had  a  few  out  there 
around  Red  Dirt,  (the  modem  day  Red  Dirt 
National  Refuge)  but  1  didn't  hunt  'em. 
Never  have  hunted  'em." 

"You  didn't  need  a  dog  to  hunt  rabbits, 
there  were  so  many.  There  was  no  limit  on 
'em  and  I  would  take  a  single  shot  .22  and  go 
down  by  the  cotton  field  and  shoot  'em  in  the 
head.  1  had  some  good  eyes  back  then." 

Shotgun  shells  were  about  a  $1  a  box  and 
the  closest  place  to  buy  them  was 
Natchitoches.  But  a  dollar  was  not  all  that 
easy  to  come  by  and  firing  a  shot  was  serious 
business.  "We  didn't  just  hunt  for  fun,  it  was 
for  meat."  The  shells  were  also  sometimes 
sold  individually  for  a  nickel  and  a  single 
shell  was  all  some  could  afford.  "I  remember 
some  people  going  to  buy  one  shell  to  shoot 
a  squirrel,  or  a  possum  or  'coon.  Everyone 
lived  off  of  game  more  or  less,  and  what  we 
raised.  Of  course  we  raised  a  lot,  hogs  and 
cows  and  everything  else.  I  know  how  to 
milk  a  cow." 

"I'll  tell  you  something  else  I  know,"  he 
says  with  a  laugh.  "I  know  the  south  end  of  a 
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Taken  in  1951  (right), 

Prudhomme  proudly 

displays  a  successful 

harvest. 

With  the  photo  is 

Prudhotnme's  1957-58 

Louisiana  resident's 

license  and  duck  stamp. 


north  bound  mule." 

Woodrow  knows  that  we  still  have  plen- 
ty of  wildlife  and  hunting  opportunity  but 
today's  fast  paced  lifestyle  has  robbed  us  of 
the  much  of  the  rewards  and  benefits 
reaped  from  hunting.  "It  is  a  shame  that  a 
lot  of  that  is  all  a  thing  of  the  past.  These 
young  ones  don't  even  know  what  life  is  all 
about.  They  don't  have  a  chance  and  never 
will  have  a  chance  to  know.  Too  busy." 

Woodrow's  reminiscing  brings  to  mind 
the  Tom  Sawyer,  Huck  Finn  adventures  of 
days  gone  by  when  boys  had  the  time  and 
place  to  be  boys.  "I'll  tell  you  what  I  used  to 
do.  I  used  to  get  up  in  the  morning  and  get 
me  a  couple  of  biscuits  and  some  cracklins 
and  put  in  my  pocket  and  take  my  gun.  I 


was  long  gone.  I'd  hunt  all  day.  I'd  take 

my  time,  sit  down,  you  know,  just  take 

it  easy.  Nothing  else  to  do." 

He  will  talk  at  length  about  rifles  and 

shotguns  and  show  you  the  rare  little  .35 

caliber  Remington  single  shot  rifle  he 

still  has.  He  still  ponders  the  mystery 

of  why  the  16  gauge  shotgun  has  been 

i  I     phased  out  and  will  tell  you  the  jump 

I     from  12  gauge  to  20,  leaving  the  16  out, 

makes  no  sense  at  all. 

For  anyone  with  the  time  to  visit, 
Woodrow  has  an  abundance  of  histori- 
cal knowledge  about  hunting  and  fish- 
ing he  is  willing  to  share.  His  collection 
of  hunting  licenses  takes  us  back  to  a 
time     when     sportsmen     were 
respected  members  of  the  com- 
munity     and      many      were 
admired  for  their  skills  and 
marksmanship. 
Those  licenses  take  us  from  a 
time  when  game  laws  were 
simple,   through  times  of 
abundance     and     times 
when  some  species  dwin- 
dled  in  numbers.   The 
increasing  complexity 
of  our  regulations  and 
the  changes   in  sea- 
sons and  bag   limits 
can  be  traced  through 
annual  ritual  of  buying  a 
license. 

He  has  many  precious  memories  of  hunts 
with  family  and  friends.  Many  of  his  pho- 
tographs of  successful  trips  have  the  names 
of  hunting  companions  as  well  as  the  dates 
written  on  the  back.  His  wealth  is  measured 
in  the  quality  of  the  those  good  times  he 
experienced  in  a  lifetime  of  hunting.  On  an 
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information  sheet  he  has  with  his  license  collec- 
tion, he  wrote  the  following,  "Thank  the  Good 
Lord  for  my  time  spent,  for  I  have  loved  it  and 
still  do." 

As  we  move  forward  each  year  to  new  hunt- 
ing adventures,  let  us  take  time  to  look  back 
into  the  past  for  guidance.  From  where  we  have 
been  perhaps  we  may  find  the  right  path  to 
lead  us  to  where  we  should  be  going.  And  if  we 
have  not  been  saving  those  used  hunting 
licenses  and  the  memories  they  allowed  us  to 
harvest,  maybe  it's  time  to  start.     ^ 

*Live  decoys  were  legal  in  any  number  until  1932 
when  the  use  of  more  than  25  zoas  prohibited.  In  1935 
live  decoys  and  baiting  were  both  prohibited  entirely. 


2000-2001  RESIDENT  HUNTING  FEES 


Basic  Season 
Big  Game 
Bow  License 
Muzzleloader  License 


$15.00 
$14.00 
$10.50 
$10.50 


Migratory  Waterfowl  Conser\-ation  Stamp 
(State  Duck  Stamp)  $5.50 

6.  LA  Sportsman's  Paradise:  Basic  Fishing,  Saltwater, 
Basic  Hunting,  Big  Game,  Bow,  Muzzleloader,  State 
Duck  and  Turkey  Stamp,  WMA  Hunting  Permit,  and  the 
Recreational  Gear  Licenses  $100.00 

7.  Wild  Louisiana  Stamp  $5.50 

8.  Louisiana  Wild  Turkey  Stamp  (Required  of  all 
Turkey  hunters  in  addition  to  basic  and  big  game 
licenses)  $5.50 

9.  Wild  Louisiana  Stamp  (1  Day)  $2.00 

10.  Har\'est  Information  Program  Stamp    Free 

11.  Resident  Senior  Hunt/Fish  -  Required  for  persons 
who  turn  60  years  of  age  6-1-2000  or  later.  Includes 
Basic  and  Saltwater  Fishing,  Basic  Hunting  and  Big 
Game  Hunting,  Bow,  Muzzleloader,  Duck  and  Turkey 
stamps,  and  WMA  Hunting  Permit  $5.00 

12.  Canada  Goose  Permit  $5.00 

13.  WMA  Hunting  Permit  (age  18-59)  Anyone  who  hunts 
on  any  land  administered  by  the  Department  including 
Wildlife  Refuges  and  Wildlife  Management  and  Habitat 
Conservation  Areas  $15.00 


Major  Keith  Lacaze,  Enforcement  Division,  writes 
the  regular  cohinin  "Lazv  Lines"  for  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  Magazine. 


Shown  here  in  1983,  Prudhomme  recalls  how 
plentiful  game  was  in  Natchitoches  Parish. 
"I  used  to  ask  my  Daddy,  What  you  want  for 
supper  tonight?  You  want  squirrel,  quail,  doves  or 
what?' " 


Prudhomme  proudly  displays  the  hunting  licenses 
he  purchased  each  year  from  1 926  to  1 972.  He  pur- 
chased the  first  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp  in 
1935  which  sold  for  one  dollar. 


Majestic  flocks  of  stately  white  and 
blue  egrets,  herons,  ibises,  and 
storks  have  become  so  common 
place  in  Louisiana's  landscape  of  natural 
and  agricultural  wetlands  that  many  of  us 
pay  little  attention  to  them.  But  the  environ- 
mental conditions  that  we  can  thank  for  the 
resurgence  of  these  conspicuous  wading 
birds  have  favored  a  species  rarely  seen 
along  the  coast,  and  then  only  in  small  num- 
bers, until  the  late  1990s.  In  spring  and  early 
summer,  excited  laymen  regularly  report 
sightings  of  pink  flamingoes  in  rice  fields, 
crawfish  ponds  and  natural  wetlands  well 
inland  from  the  coast.  The  beautiful  pink 
birds  are  somewhat  smaller  than  flamingos 
but  are,  in  reality,  roseate  spoonbills,  a 
species  in  decline  in  most  of  the  southern 
United  States. 

Like  flamingoes,  roseate  spoonbills  are 
pink  wading  birds.  Close  inspection  re\'eals 
the  spoonbill's  long,  spoon-shaped  bill.  This 
unusual  feature  along  with  its  vivid  col- 
oration clearly  separates  it  from  all  other 
wading  birds  in  this  hemisphere.  In  fact 
roseate  spoonbills  are  the  only  bright  pink 
waders  in  the  state.  Flamingoes  are  birds  of 
the  tropical  Americas  and  are  not  even  listed 
on  the  official  Checklist  of  Louisiana  Birds 
published  by  the  Louisiana  Ornithological 
Society.  The  term  "cajun  flamingo"  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  "proper"  name  for  the  roseate 
spoonbill  but  aptly  describes  this  spectacu- 
lar waterbird. 

Biology  and  Distribution 
Most  wading  birds  nest  communally  in 
areas  called  heronries.  Heronries  are  almost 
always  located  in  wooded  swampy  areas, 
where  the  birds  can  make  their  nests  in  but- 
tonbush,  willows,  cypress  or  tupelo  gum 
growing  in  a  foot  or  so  of  water.  The  water  is 
important  because  the  alligators  that  gather 
under  the  nests  hoping  for  a  free  meal  keep 
predators  such  as  minks,  raccoons,  possums 
and  rats  from  stealing  eggs  or  chicks. 
Colonies  can  range  in  size  from  a  few  dozen 
nesting  pairs  to  thousands.  Wading  birds 
seem  to  be  oblivious  to  human  xisitors  who 
do  not  actively  disturb  them.  In  fact,  the 
most  widely  known  heronry  is  "Bird  City" 

LDWF  File  Photo 


located  in  the  Jungle  Gardens  on  Avery 
Island  near  the  world  famous  Tabasco 
Factory. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  one  needed  a  boat 
or  a  helicopter  to  access  the  few  coastal 
heronries  where  roseate  spoonbills  nested. 
Now  the  spoonbills  are  nesting  within  50 
yards  of  a  public  road  with  thousands  of 
great  egrets,  snowy  egrets,  little  blue  herons, 
cattle  egrets  and  white  ibises  in  The  Nature 
Conservancy's  Cypress  Island  Preserve  in  the 
Lake  Martin  wetland.  Located  in  south-cen- 
tral Louisiana  roughly  halfway  between  the 
town  of  Breaux  Bridge  and  the  city  of 
Lafayette,  the  Lake  Martin  Heronry  has 
attracted  international  attention  and  will 
likely  be  declared  an  Important  Bird  Area  by 
the  international  ornithological  community. 
From  March  through  June,  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple visit  this  important  heronry  including 
birders,  photographers  and  folks  just  inter- 
ested in  viewing  a  fine  array  of  colorful  birds. 
The  most  conspicuous  birds  in  the  sea  of 
white  and  blue  breeding  birds  are  the  50  or  so 
nesting  pairs  of  pink  spoonbills. 

Like  other  wading  birds,  spoonbills  con- 
struct large  nests  of  heavy  twigs  in  the  spring 
and  lay  several  eggs.  The  hatchlings  barely 
resemble  their  parents  with  a  simple  bill  that 
enlarges  into  the  characteristic  spoonbill 
shape  as  they  grow.  Once  the  young  birds 
are  ready  to  leave  the  nest,  they  are  called 
fledglings  and  are  white  to  very  light  pink  in 
color.  As  the  young  spoonbills  age,  reddish 
pigments  from  the  shells  of  the  crawfish, 
shrimp  and  crabs  they  eat  color  their  feath- 
ers. Spoonbills  do  not  "stat>"  their  prey, 
rather  spoonbills  move  their  odd-shaped 
bills  through  shallow  water  until  they  feel 
food  items  and  then  quickly  catch  the  prey. 
Besides  crustaceans,  spoonbills  eat  fish,  tad- 
poles, insects  and  planktonic  organisms. 
Parent  spoonbills  swallow  their  prey  and 
return  to  the  nests  where  the  chicks  probe  the 
parents'  bills  until  they  regurgitate  the  par- 
tially digested  prey  into  the  chicks'  mouths. 

Until  the  early  1990s,  reports  of  roseate 
spoonbills  away  from  the  gulf  coast  were  rare 
and  numbers  even  along  the  coast  were  rela- 
tively low.  By  the  mid-1990s,  birders  (the  pre- 
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ferred  name  for  bird  watchers)  began  to  see 
more  and  more  spoonbills  both  along  the 
coast  and  well  inland.  The  beautiful  pink 
birds  began  to  nest  at  Lake  Martin  as  well  as 
in  heronries  in  the  vicinity  of  Ville  Platte  in 
central  Louisiana.  In  the  year  2000,  a  few 
young  spoonbills  were  even  reported  from 
southwestern  Arkansas  and  southeastern 
Oklahoma  in  mid-summer  after  dispersing 
from  their  nests. 

Reasons  for  the  Roseate  Spoonbill 
Bonanza 

All  wading  bird  populations  in  southern 
Louisiana  have  thrived  during  the  past  half 
century.  Researchers  at  Tulane  University 
and  the  University  of  Louisiana  at  Lafayette 
have  been  able  to  document  a  direct  rela- 
tionship between  the  development  of  the 
crawfish  farming  industry  in  southern 
Louisiana  and  the  expansion  of  the  wading 
bird  populations.  The  Lake  Martin  Heronry 
is  actually  located  in  western  St.  Martin 
Parish  where  the  largest  concentration  of 
crawfish  ponds  in  the  world  is  located  -  over 
17,000  acres  within  about  20  flight  miles 
from  the  heronry.  There  is  also  a  large  con- 
centration of  crawfish  ponds  in  the  Ville 
Platte  area,  over  10,000  acres. 

The  shallow  crawfish  ponds  are  teeming 
with  crawfish,  minnows,  insects,  snails,  and 
worms  that  the  wading  birds  eat.  In  fact, 
crawfish  ponds  are  artificial  wetlands  that 
are  filled  with  water  sometime  between 
September  and  November  and  drained 
sometime  between  March  and  June.  Pond 
draining  coincides  with  the  wading  bird 
nesting  season.  As  a  result  the  wading  birds 
have  a  dependable  supply  of  high  quality 
feed  not  only  during  the  nesting  period  itself 
but  also  when  the  fledglings  are  leaving 
home  and  learning  to  feed. 

Based  on  ornithological  records,  the  over- 
all population  density  of  roseate  spoonbills 
was  much  lower  than  that  of  other  wading 
birds  in  southern  Louisiana.  Therefore,  the 
numbers  of  spoonbills  did  not  Increase  at  the 
same  rate  as  those  of  egrets,  herons,  and  ibis- 
es. However,  spoonbill  numbers  are  clearly 
increasing  now  at  a  dramatic  rate  and  that  is 
great  for  conservation  of  Roseate  Spoonbills. 
Roseate  spoonbills  have  been  historically 
associated  with  the  coastal  wetlands  in 
Florida  but  the  past  several  decades  have 
shown  continuous  declines  in  their  num- 


bers, probably  due  to  long-term  drought  con- 
ditions and  loss  of  wetland  habitat  to  devel- 
opment. Thus,  expansion  of  numbers  and 
ranges  of  roseate  spoonbills  are  important  for 
perpetuation  of  this  colorful  species. 
Problems 

As  one  can  imagine,  crawfish  farmers  are 
not  pleased  to  see  any  birds  eating  their  craw- 
fish, especially  conspicuous  blue,  white  and, 
now,  pink  wading  birds.  There  are  currently 
no  data  to  show  conclusively  what  impact 
wading  birds  have  on  crawfish  production 
but  most  of  the  birds  will  eat  half  a  pound  or 
more  of  food  each  day.  Several  hundred  wad- 
ing birds  may  well  be  impacting  crawfish 
production  by  eating  crawfish  as  well  as  their 
food  organisms.  Wading  bird  conservation- 
ists prefer  to  believe  that  the  wading  birds 
are  eating  "extra"  crawfish  permitting  the 
survivors  to  grow  to  larger,  more  valuable 
sizes.  Obviously,  crawfish  farmers  are  not 
convinced  about  this  conclusion.  The  farmers 
are  supporting  limited  financing  so  that  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  University  of  Louisiana 
at  Lafayette  and  the  National  Wetlands 
Research  Center  in  Lafayette  (U.S.  Geological 
Service)  can  determine  what  impact  the  birds 
have  on  crawfish  production  and  how  to 
address  the  negative  impact  these  birds  may 
have.  However,  so  far  funding  has  been  min- 
imal and  progress,  therefore,  is  limited. 
Conservation  Considerations 

Louisiana  loses  about  20,000  acres  of 
coastal  wetlands  each  year.  Over  a  million 
acres  has  been  lost  since  1950.  Louisiana's 
110,000  acres  of  crawfish  ponds  are  "nestled" 
within  the  state's  500,000  plus  acres  of  rice 
fields.  In  fact,  many  crawfish  ponds  are  sim- 
ply rice  fields  that  are  reflooded  during  the 
cool  months  after  the  rice  crop  has  been  har- 
vested. This  complex  of  artificial  agricultural 
wetlands  has  become  a  substitute  for  the  lost 
coastal  wetlands  attracting  all  manner  of 
waterbirds  including  waterfowl,  shorebirds, 
gulls,  terns,  coots,  cormorants  and  so  forth. 
Unfortunately,  rice  farming  is  marginally 
profitable  and  many  farmers  are  seeking 
alternative  crops  to  rice.  Should  there  be  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  this  rice  base  with  its 
integrated  crawfish  component,  waterbird 
populations  are  sure  to  suffer.  Therefore, 
there  is  considerable  reason  to  find  ways  for 
the  conservation  community  to  work  with 
farmers  to  continue  to  farm  aquatic  crops. 
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The  roseate  spoonbill  is  a  very  visible, 
important  ecological  icon  showing  that 
waterbird  populations  can  thrive  in  close 
association  with  agricultural  endeavors.  We 
enter  the  new  millennium  with  beautiful 
cajun  flamingos  becoming  a  common  sight  in 
southern  Louisiana.  If  we  manage  the  envi- 
ronment to  ensure  that  the  populations  of 
this  gorgeous  pink  bird  thrive,  we  will 
enhance  the  possibility  that  all  the  water- 
birds  associated  with  our  state's  wetlands — 
natural  and  managed — will  thrive.    4 


]m/  V.  Huner  is  Director  of  the  Crawfish  Research 
Center  at  the  University  of  Louisiana  at 
Lafayette,  1234  W.  ].  Bernard  Road,  St. 
MartinvUk,  Louisiana  70582.  Michael  /. 
Musuineche  is  Seitior  Biology  Teacher  at  Nexv 
Iberia  High  School,  Admiral  Doyle  Drive,  Neiv 
Iberia,  Louisiana  70560. 


Roseate  Spoonbills  are  also  called  "flame  birds" 
and  "pink  curlews."  Their  striking  pink  and  white 
general  color,  highlighted  by  areas  of  vivid  blood 
red  on  the  breast,  wings,  and  lower  belly,  make  a 

flock  of  these  birds  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
sights  in  Louisiana's  marshes. 


Photo  by  Joe  Mac  Hudspeth 
LDWF  File  Photo 
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The  pursuit  of  wild  turkeys  is  a  sport 
that  rewards  patieiice  arid  skill.  But 
with  a  knowledge  of  some  basic  safety 
practices,  even  the  novice  turkey  hunter  can 
have  a  successful  and  safe  hunting  experi- 
ence. 

Let's  take  a  brief  look  at  the  turkey  hunt- 
ing season  from  the  turkey's  perspective.  To 
make  a  very  long  story  short,  suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  male  turkey  (gobbler)  has  it  pretty 
easy,  at  least  during  the  breeding  season.  Life 
is  pretty  much  at  his  feet. 

A  mature  gobbler  will  roost  during  the 
night,  relatively  safe  from  most  ground 
predators,  although  he  has  to  stand  vigil 
against  flying  predators  such  as  owls. 
Mornings  belong  to  him.  He  will  fly  down 
right  at  first  light  to  feed.  Soon  he  will  vmfurl 
all  his  feathered  finery  and  with  a  mixture  of 
male  ego  and  turkey  testosterone  pumping, 
display  his  spectacular  adornments  to  noth- 
ing or  no  one  in  particular,  accompanying  his 
display  with  several  resounding  gobbles. 
And  that,  my  fellow  sportsmen,  is  it.  The 
ladies  then  come  to  him. 

And  not  just  one  or  two,  he  can  literally 
have  as  many  as  a  dozen  hens  after  him.  His 
only  other  problem  is  the  occasional  scuffle 
between  jakes  (immature  male  turkeys)  try- 
ing to  intrude.  He  certainly  is  not  worried 
about  turkey  hunters. 

Now  on  the  other  hand,  let's  take  a  quick 
look  at  the  average  (obsessed)  turkey  hunter. 
He  has  a  formidable  task.  That  job  is  to  make 
a  turkey  do  something  that  is  totally  100  per- 
cent against  his  nature  and  his  instincts.  The 
hunter  has  to  convince  him  to  leave  these  ten 
or  more  hens  and  search  for  a  wayward  hen 


that  he  first  of  all  is  not  familiar  with,  (his 
hens  are  all  in  front  of  him)  and  second,  real- 
ly can't  see  or  hear  very  well.  If  he  does  ven- 
ture to  stray,  it  is  purely  because  he  is  over- 
come with  curiosity  making  him  more  than 
extra  wary,  alert  and  on  his  guard. 

And  in  trying  to  accomplish  this,  the 
hunter  has  to  overcome  the  turkey's  major 
trump  card,  his  incredible  eyesight.  He  can 
see  you  blink  at  100  yards.  His  eyesight  is  so 
good  that  he  can  detect  your  toes  moving 
inside  your  boot,  or  your  finger  moving  to 
the  trigger. 

The  turkey  has  his  eyesight,  the  human 
has  his  ingenuity.  How  do  you  counteract 
what  can  be  seen?  You  make  it  invisible.  The 
art  of  camouflage  has  progressed  in  leaps 
and  bounds.  What  was  once  standard  issue 
military  green  in  the  early  80's  with  black, 
dark  green  and  brown  splotches,  has  evolved 
into  intricate  patterns  matching  terrain  and 
background  of  forest  woodlands  all  over  the 
country,  for  every  time  of  year.  Today  even 
guns  are  camouflaged. 

Manufacturers  of  game  calls  can  repro- 
duce any  type  of  sound  made  by  almost  any 
game  animal,  including  many  predators. 

An  accident  waiting  to  happen?  Invisible 
people  with  guns  trying  to  shoot  at  some- 
thing that  sounds  like  a  turkey  in  the  woods 
full  of  other  invisible  hunters  trying  to  do  the 
same  thing — it  doesn't  take  a  rocket  scientist 
to  see  a  potential  problem  evolving  . 

Thankfully  hunting  accidents  account  for 
less  than  four  percent  of  all  accidents,  rang- 
ing from  falling  off  a  ladder  to  being  in  a 
major  car  accident.  Of  that  four  percent,  less 
than  one  percent  are  gun  related.  The  most 
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common  cause  of  a  hunting  accident  is 
falling  out  of  a  tree  stand,  but  that's  a  whole 
other  story.  Regretfully  of  that  one  percent  of 
gun  related  accidents,  85  percent  are  fatal.  It 
happens  too  often  with  turkey  hunters. 

There  never  would  be  a  gun  related  hunt- 
ing accident  if  everyone  obeyed  one  of 
firearm  safety's  most  basic  but  most  abused 
rules:  Never,  never  put  your  finger  on  the 
trigger  of  a  firearm  until  you  are  110  percent 
sure  of  your  target.  If  there  is  any  doubt, 
don't  shoot.  You  cannot  make  what  comes 
out  of  the  barrel,  slow  down,  change  direc- 
tions or  stop.  Once  you  pull  the  trigger,  that's 
it,  too  late! 

With  that  in  mind,  there  are  some  other 
common  sense  approaches  to  safety,  that 
keep  turkey  hunting  a  safe  and  exciting  out- 
door adventure: 

Like  most  types  of  hunting  it  is  wise  to 
scout  your  game  before  pursuing  it.  Turkey 
hunters  frequently  search  for  their  prey  in 
the  early  evening  hours  by  walking  the 
woods  and  using  a  predator  call  such  as  an 
owl  hoot  to  make  a  turkey  gobble,  marking 
the  area  and  returning  the  next  morning  to 
set  up  and  try  to  coax  the  gobbler  when  it 
flies  down  to  feed.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
walk  several  miles  through  thick  woods 
while  doing  this.  It  is  also  not  uncommon  for 
other  armed  hunters  to  be  in  the  woods  at 
the  same  time.  Make  a  point  of  not  wearing 
any  clothing,  caps,  etc.  that  contain  the  colors 
blue,  red  or  white  as  these  are  the  primary 
colors  of  an  adult  male  gobbler. 

A  few  more  words  about  color.  Although 
not  required,  wearing  hunter  orange  to  and 
from  your  calling  site  is  a  wise  decision  (also 
when  scouting).  Another  good  idea  is  to  put 
your  hunter  orange  in  the  tree  above  your 
head  at  your  calling  site,  thereby  alerting 
other  hunters. 

A  brief  discussion  about  "stalking"  or  try- 
ing to  creep  up  on  a  gobbler, — DON'T  DO 
IT!  Your  calling  spot  is  your  safest  place. 
Find  a  good  tree  that  will  cover  your  back  all 
the  way,  being  sure  to  cover  your  head,  -  put 
out  your  decoy(s)  and  STAY  PUT.  Veteran 
Louisiana  turkey  hunters  agree  that  stalking 
time  is  wasted  time.  This  is  breeding  time  for 
these  birds  and  they  are  very  wary  and  alert, 
especially  to  movement.  Plus,  it  is  the  most 
dangerous  turkey  hunting  situation  you  can 
put  yourself  in. 

Some  definite  don'ts:   Should   you   see 


another  hunter,  do  not  move — stay  put,  do 
not  wave  or  use  the  turkey  call  to  let  him 
know  where  you  are.  If  necessary,  yell,  or 
blow  a  whistle  to  alert  other  hunters.  Don't 
hide  yourself  so  well  as  not  to  be  able  to  see 
around  you.  Be  alert.  Be  safe. 

And  a  few  dos  to  help:  Movement  is  the 
most  common  reason  for  spooking  turkeys. 
Try  to  be  perfectly  still.  Remember  he  can  see 
you  blirik  at  a  100  yards  and  you  still  can't 
see  his  eyes  at  30 — his  advantage.  It  is  a  good 
idea  when  setting  up  to  find  a  place  that  has 
at  least  one  medium  sized  tree  between  your 
site  and  your  decoy.  That  way  when  the  gob- 
bler comes  along  and  the  moment  his  head 
disappears  behind  the  tree  moving  out  of 
sight  for  a  second  or  two,  you  can  make  any 
necessary  movements  and  adjustments  such 
as  getting  your  gim  ready  for  when  he  reap- 
pears on  the  other  side  of  the  tree. 

Try  hunting  with  a  buddy.  Set  up  so  that 
one  person  calls  for  the  other  and  then  on  the 
next  hunt,  switch.  Always  make  sure  whoev- 
er is  calling  is  always  set  up  behind  the 
shooter  and  to  one  side,  so  that  the  caller  can 
see  the  hunter  and  his  gun. 

As  with  most  thiiigs,  thinking  about  them 
is  a  lot  easier  than  actually  doing  them,  but 
when  it  comes  to  safety,  especially  when 
hunting,  extra  effort  needs  to  be  made.  With 
this  effort  however  comes  the  rewards  of  safe 
and  successful  times  afield.  Be  alert  and  be 
safe.  Remember  the  rule  about  always  being 
110  percent  sure  of  your  target  and  have  fun. 

Turkey  populations  are  on  the  rise.  Now  is 
a  great  time  to  become  involved  with  this 
great  aspect  of  hunting.  The  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  man- 
ages hundreds  of  acres  of  prime  turkey  habi- 
tat on  its  Wildlife  Management  Areas 
(WMAs)  throughout  the  state.  Call  the 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  office  closest  to  you 
for  information  on  turkey  hunting  and 
where  to  hunt.  They  can  also  provide  maps 
of  WMAs  and  furtlier  hunting  information. 
Baton  Rouge  LDWF  Ojfice  222.765.2800         V 


Bill  Ford  is  the  Development  Director  for  the  LA 
Wihilife  Federation  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  Association. 
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TALKIN'  TURKEY 

Europeans  got  their  first  glimpse  of  turkeys  in  the  early  1500s  when  the  Spaniards 
brought  them  back  from  Mexico. 


^. 


Turkey  beards,  which  resemble  long,  bristle-like  hairs,  have  often  been  said  to  be 
modified  feathers.  However,  no  definitive  answer  has  been  made  because  beards  do 
not  molt  and  feathers  do. 


A- 


Adult  turkeys  seldom  use  a  continuous  wing  beat  for  more  than  200  yards.    Rather, 
they  alternate  gliding  with  wing  flaps  which  enables  them  to  fly  more  than  a  mile. 


,Young  turkeys  are  encouraged  to  fly  by  the  time  they  are  eight  to  10  days  old  and 
begin  roosting  in  trees  by  about  two  weeks  of  age. 

^  Vx      It  takes  about  two  weeks  for  a  hen  to  lay  a  full  clutch  of  eggs  (10-12). 

\JJ>Aost  poult  (young  turkey)  mortality  occurs  during  the  first  month  of  life. 

V  •      It  takes  about  30  hours  for  an  entire  clutch  to  hatch. 

found  in  about  twice  that  many  parishes. 


\Jln  1946,  turkeys  could  be  found  in  Louisiana  in  only  26  parishes.  Today,  they  are 
rJoundina 


4- 


More  than  3,500  turkeys  have  been  relocated  by  the  Department  since  1962  as  part  of 
its  turkey  program  and  most  suitable  turkey  habitat  now  has  a  turkey  population. 


Ttr 


Pecking  order  (who's  boss,  second,  etc.)  exists  in  both  female  and  male  flocks  of 
turkeys. 


Photos  courtesy  of  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation 
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|or  many  of  the  state's  freshwater 
.anglers,  largemouth  bass  are  the  ulti- 
mate catch.  Caney  Creek  Reser\'oir, 
known  also  as  Caney  Lake,  boasts  the 
state's  record  catch  of  15.95  pounds  landed 
in  1994.  But  this  Trophy  Lake  has  struggled 
to  retain  its  status.  An  exotic  aquatic  plant 
and  some  less-than-successful  attempts  to 
eradicate  it  have  threatened  the  delicate  bal- 
ance that  makes  Caney  Creek  Reservoir  such 
a  great  place  to  fish. 

Created  in  1986  by  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  Caney  Creek 
Reser\oir  is  a  5,000-acre  lake  in  Jackson 
Parish  in  north  central  Louisiana.  The  aver- 
age depth  of  Caney  Creek  Reser\'oir  is  about 
16.5  feet.  The  watershed  is  infertile  and  is 
primarily  used  for  pine  farming.  The 
lakeshore  is  developed  with  single  farruly 
homes,  camps  and  two  marinas.  Recreation 
is  the  primary  use  of  the  reservoir. 

The  lake  attained  pool  stage  in  January 
1989,  but  not  before  regrowth  of  formerly 
clear-cut  pine,  black  willow  and  oaks  began. 


By  1993,  the  flooded  vegetation  had  deterio- 
rated, leaving  aquatic  vegetation  as  the  pri- 
mary form  of  cover.  Bass  thrived  in  this 
cover-rich  environment  and  anglers  soon 
began  seeking  them  out. 

Largemouth  bass  are  the  most  popular 
game  fish  species  in  the  reservoir.  The  lake 
has  received  national  recognition  for  produc- 
ing trophy  bass  and  is  one  of  two  in 
Louisiana  classified  as  Trophy  Lakes  (Lake 
Concordia  shares  the  honor).  Anglers  at 
Caney  Creek  Reser\'oir  have  caught  17  of  the 
top  22  largemouth  bass  recorded  in 
Louisiana. 

From  April  1991  until  July  1993,  harvest 
regulations  for  largemouth  bass  included  a 
protective  length  range  of  14-17  inches  with 
a  creel  limit  of  eight  fish.  A  maximum  of  four 
bass  could  be  harvested  larger  than  14  inch- 
es in  total  length.  Trophy  Lake  regulations 
were  imposed  in  1993,  including  a  protective 
length  range  of  15-19  inches  and  a  creel  limit 
of  eight  bass.  Only  two  bass  in  the  angler's 
daily  creel  limit  may  be  larger  than  19  inches. 


ADAPTED 
FROM  A 
SCIENTIFIC 
PAPER  BY 
MICHAEL  G. 
WOOD  AND 
CHARLES  N. 
DUGAS 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
BY  MICHAEL  G. 
WOOD 
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Pallets  were  gathered  and 

stored  while  the  lake 

bottom  filled.  Later, 

LDWF  personnel  took 

them  out  to  preselected 

sites  and  sunk  them  to 

create  new  fish  habitat. 


It  seemed  as  though  Caney  Creek 
Reservoir  was  destined  to  become  the  most 
productive  Trophy  Lake  ever.  But  soon,  as  in 
far  too  many  area  waters,  invasive  aquatic 
weeds  began  to  literally  choke  the  life  from 
it. 

Hydrilla  was  first  discovered  in  Caney 
Creek  Reservoir  in  1989.  At  the  time, 
hydrilla  was  not  widespread  in  Louisiana 
and  the  Department  was  attempting  to 
chemically  eradicate  all  new  occurrences. 
Biologists  initiated  a  hydrilla  eradication 
program  in  Caney  Creek  Reservoir  and 
made  three  separate  herbicide  applications. 

Subsequent  inspections  in  1989  indicated 
95  percent  control  in  all  the  treated  areas  but 
by  June  1990  personnel  noted  regrowth  in  all 
the  previously  treated  areas.  Additional 
infestations  had  also  occurred  in  16  new 
areas  and  along  five  miles  of  shoreline. 

The  Department  treated  part  of  the  affect- 
ed area  again  in  1991,  but  by  1992  an  eight- 
fold increase  in  hydrilla  was  observed 
despite  the  expenditure  of  almost  $250,000 
for  treatment.  LDWF  terminated  the  herbi- 
cide eradication  program. 

In  September  1993,  the  Department  devel- 
oped an  Aquatic  Management  Plan  for 
Caney  Creek  Reservoir.  The  plan  recognized 
hydrilla  as  the  species  with  the  greatest 
potential  to  negatively  impact  the  reservoir. 
Aerial  photography  indicated  a  total  of 
about  1500  acres  of  submerged  vegetation. 


Most  of  that  vegetation  was  hydrilla. 

In  early  1994,  after  herbicide  treatments 
failed  and  all  other  options  had  been  consid- 
ered, LDWF  personnel  stocked  Caney  Creek 
Reservoir  with  about  12,000  triploid  grass 
carp.  These  fish  are  known  to  consume 
hydrilla  and  biologists  believed  they  would 
safely  remove  most  of  the  exotic  plant  from 
the  lake.  The  introduction  of  grass  carp 
along  with  other  environmental  factors  saw 
an  immediate  reduction  in  hydrilla. 

Unfortunately,  the  solution  was  too  effec- 
tive. The  grass  carp  thrived,  removing  mass- 
es of  hydrilla  almost  instantly.  Negative  con- 
sequences, including  interference  with  vari- 
ous water  uses  and  displacement  of  native 
aquatic  plants,  seemed  imminent. 

The  worst  problem  from  a  user's  stand- 
point became  evident  when  hydrilla  was  so 
greatly  reduced  that  cover  for  largemouth 
bass  became  scarce.  Though  surveys  taken 
among  anglers  seemed  at  first  to  indicate 
improving  success  rates,  further  analysis  of 
the  data  showed  that  the  perceived  improve- 
ment was  more  likely  the  result  of  a  few 
anglers  —  locals  with  knowledge  of  lake-bed 
topography  —  using  their  skill  to  find  fish 
among  the  remaining  cover. 

Biologists  determined  that  influences  exist 
in  the  balance  between  hydrilla  and  grass 
carp  that  are  beyond  the  control  of  resource 
managers.  The  experience  at  Caney  Creek 
Reservoir  will  remain  a  case  in  which  one  set 
of  problems  was  exchanged  for  another. 

And  that  is  where  we  stand  today.  Caney 
Creek  Reservoir  remains  a  Trophy  Lake  with 
great  bass  lurking  under  the  remaining  nat- 
ural cover  or  near  one  of  many  artificial 
reefs.  Those  who  know  just  where  to  look 
can  still  find  impressive  fish,  some  even  wor- 
thy of  the  record  books.  And  no  exotic 
species  can  take  away  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  lake.  Full  creel  or  not,  no  day  on  Caney 
Creek  Reservoir  is  wasted.  4 


i 


Michael  Wood  is  a  fisheries  biologist  and 
Charles  Diigas  is  an  aquatic  plant  biolo- 
gist. Both  work  in  the  Inland  Fisheries 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries. 
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Located  in  north 
central 
Louisiana, 
Caney  Creek 
Reservoir  is  a 
Louisiana 
Trophy  Lake  and 
has 

produced  the 
current  state 
record  bass  of 
15.94  pounds. 


Artificial  Reefs 

A1  The  Barbed  Wire  Hole  (pallets) 

A2  Dortch's  Brush  Pile 

A3  The  Pipeline  Tire  Reef 

B1  The  Sunbelt  Pallet  Pile 

B2  Freddy's  Brush  Pile 

B3  The  Goodyear  Hole 

C1  Tommy's  Pallet  Pile 

C2  The  January  Hole  (brush) 

C3  Firestone  Ridge  Reef 


CANEY  CREEK  RESERVOIR 
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VISION  , 


POLITICS 


•&TRADITION 


STORY  BY 
CARLA  FAULKNER 


I 


n  an  era  when  Huey  Long  "rolled 
over  everyone  like  a  steamroller," 
Lucy  Powell  Russell  stood  toe  to 
toe  with  the  Kingfish  and  out- 
maneuvered  him  in  a  battle  of  wits. 
The  story  is  told  with  animation  by 
Russell's  daughter  Helen  Dietrich.  A  sharp, 
sophisticated  New  Orleans  entrepreneur  in 
her  late  70s,  Helen  is  an  interesting  story  in 
her  own  right.  She  has  enjoyed  eight  careers 
in  her  lifetime,  five  of  which  were  her  own 
businesses.  The  most  recent,  Habersham,  is  a 
publishing  house  for  Louisiana  literature. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  we  had  met 
to  discuss  her  mother's  colorful  career 
as  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  in  the  1920s.  Although  Lucy 
Russell  died  in  1979,  her  life  and  career 


remain  an  important  part  of  the  history  of 
the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  fisheries. 

Seated  in  her  elegant  New  Orleans  condo- 
minium, Helen's  silver  hair  caught  the  after- 
noon sunlight  as  she  talked  about  the  unique 
upbringing  her  mother's  vocation  provided 
her  as  a  plucky  young  girl. 

The  sparkle  in  Helen's  eyes,  however,  was 
not  a  property  of  the  sunlight  but  ascended 
from  the  halls  of  her  memory  as  she  spoke. 

"My  mother  led  a  different  life  from  the 
mothers  of  the  other  children  I  knew,  but  it 
never  bothered  me.  She  was  very  feminine 
and  never  took  on  any  masculine  attitudes  to 
go  with  her  power." 

By  all  accounts,  Russell  was  a  woman  of; 
enormous  intelligence  and  fortitude.  She 
went    to    work    for    the    Department    of 
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Conservation,  the  forerun- 
ner of  today's  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries, 
as  secretary  to  the  commis- 
sioner in  1917. 

A  shooting  star,  Russell 
enthusiastically  involved 
herself  in  conservation 
activities  nationwide. 
Commissioner  V.K.  Irion, 
the  third  commissioner 
she  had  assisted,  recog- 
nized her  leadership  abili- 
ties and  her  complete 
understanding  of  conser- 
vation issues,  and  appoint- 
ed her  secretary  of  the 
entire  department. 

"I  remember  so  much," 
said  Helen.  "I  was  five 
years  old  when  my  mother 
went  to  work  for  the 
Department  of 

Conservation.  I  some- 
times went  to  work  with 
her  down  at  the  old  court- 
house at  400  Royal  Street." 

She  smiled.  "1  knew 
everyone  in  the  depar- 
ment- — I  was  a  gregarious 
child  but  everyone  was 
nice  to  me." 

As  department  secre- 
tary, Russell  acted  as  liai- 
son between  the  depart- 
ment and  the  public,  supervised  all  financial 
affairs  and  exercised  general  super\'ision 
over  all  employees.  She  attended  national 
conservation  conferences  where  she  con- 
ferred with  commissioners  of  government 
and  conservation  bureaus,  fish  and  game 
experts,  foresters  and  geologists. 

In  a  time  when  few  women  held  positions 
of  political  importance  or  national  recogni- 
tion in  traditionally  male  avenues,  these 
accomplishments  were  quite  remarkable. 
But  among  Russell's  many  hats  was  one  of 
special  distinction  —  that  of  creator  and  edi- 
tor of  the  department's  first  official  maga- 
zine. 

Known  as  the  Conservation  Neii'S,  it  was  a 
source  of  great  pride  for  Russell.  How  could 
she  haxe  known  that  68  years  later  a  descen- 
dant of  the  News  would  live  on  as  an  insti- 
tution of  the  cause  and  the  state  she  loved? 


Lucy  Powell  Russell's 
pioneering  efforts  made  the 
Louisiana  Conservationist 
possible. 


The  Louisiana  Co)iservatiouist  follows  much 
the  same  ideals  set  forth  by  Russell  almost 
seven  decades  ago. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Conservation  Neivs 
was  published  in  January  1923.  Russell 
defined  its  mission  to  "carry  the  story  of  what 
the  Department  of  Conservation  is  doing  to 
conserve  and  replenish  nature's  bountiful 
gifts  to  the  Pelican  State  of  bird  life,  fisheries, 
forests  and  minerals." 

But,  perhaps  more  importantly,  she  wrote 
that  she  hoped  the  News  would  bring  about 
better  interdivisional  relationships.  The  divi- 
sions at  that  time  were  enforcement,  fisheries, 
oysters,  forestry,  wildlife  and  minerals. 

"The  six  divisions  necessarily  function  as 
separate  units  of  the  department's  work.  But 
closer  understanding  and  better  cooperation 
exist  when  each  division  is  acquamted  with 
the  problems  and  accomplishments  of  every 
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Louisiana  Conservationist:    How  We've  Changed 


r9U 

Started  by  Lucy 

Powell  Russell. 

LDWF  was  then 

called  the  Dept.  Of 

Conservation. 

The  first  issue  was 

called  Louisiana 

Conservationist 

News. 


1943 

Called  The 

Louisiana 

Consen/ationist, 

Reduced  to  a  6- 

8  page  tabloid. 

Printed  on 

newsprint  due  to 

war  efforts 


l9<r! 

One  year  later  it 
returned  to  a 

magazine  format 
with  the  former 

title  of  Louisiana 

Conservationist 
returning.  This 
time  it  stayed 


Again,  the  cover 
was  redesigned 

but  the  overall 
content  primahly 

remained  the 
same. 


|9S7 

The  identifying 
line  for  the 
Commission  was 
dropped.  A  full 
color  photograph 
was  used  on  the 
cover. 


1977 

Cover 
redesigned 
again.  The  mag- 
azine had 
moved  to  a 
bimonthly  publi- 
cation but  due  to 
shhnking  depart 
ment  revenues 
and  cost  of  the 
magazine,  it  was 
moved  to  a  quar- 
terly schedule, 

such  as  the 
summer  edition 


|990 
LCM  was  recog- 
nized by  the 
American  Library 
Association  as 
one  of  the  top 
ten  notable  gov- 
ernment publica- 
tions in  the 
United  States. 


looo 

Another  slight 

change  in  cover 

design.  The 

logo  was 

revamped  and 

teasers  on  the 

cover  let  readers 

know  about 
features  inside. 


|90I 


rtio 

Called  the 
Louisiana 
Conservation 
Review,  with  40- 
50  pages,  full 
size  and  pub- 
lished quarterly. 


P947 

Renamed 
(again)  to 
Louisiana  Game, 
Fur  &  Fis/i  with 
a  subheading 
"formerly  the 
Louisiana 
Conservationist." 


|9£1 

The  cover  was 
redesigned  but  it 
kept  the  same 
name.  The  edi- 
tor at  the  time 
was  Claude  H. 
Gresham,  nick- 
named "Grits". 
He  would  go  on 
to  be  a  nationally 
known  outdoor 
writer. 


l9iO 

A  minor  change 
in  the  cover  for- 
mat in  that  an 
additional  line 
was  added 
below  the  title  of 
the  then  name 

agency 

"Louisiana  Wild 

Life  and 

Fisheries 

Commission." 
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First  calendar. 

One -page  pull 

out. 


|9SS 

Cover 
redesigned 
again.   Due  to 
the  state's  budg- 
et problems,  the 
governor  elimi- 
nated the  budget 

for  the  maga- 
zine.  Instead  of 
closing  the 
Louisiana 
Conservationist . 
it  went  to  a  paid 
subscription  tor 
the  first  time 
ever  with  the 
Jan/Feb.  1989 
Issue. 


|99<. 

LCM  began  it's 
.own  merchandis- 
ing line  to  gener- 
ate revenues  to 
offset  the  cost  of 
publication.  A 
set  of  7  wildlife 
and  fishehes 
posters  were 
offered  to  the 
public  with  all 
revenue  chan- 
neled back  into 
the  magazine. 


other  division,"  wrote  Russell. 

Lucy  Powell  was  born  into  an  influential 
West  Feliciana  Parish  family  in  1886  about 
three  miles  from  St.  Francisville.  Her  father, 
an  affluent  plantation  owner,  moved  his  wife 
and  five  children  to  New  Orleans  in  1891 
where  the  children  were  sent  to  New 
Orleans'  finest  schools. 

After  her  primary  education,  Lucy  was 
sent  to  Normal  School  for  school  teachers. 
But  she  had  other  interests  in  her  life,  and 
school  teaching  wasn't  among  them. 


Helen,  the  only  child  of  Lucy  Powell  and 
William  Crawford  Russell,  tells  how  her 
mother's  wholehearted  interest  in  her  job 
sometimes  led  to  adventurous  excursions. 

"My  mother  would  go  on  research  trips, 
sometimes  for  a  week  or  more  at  a  time.  1 
would  get  excused  from  school  to  go  along. 
Some  of  the  biologists  on  those  trips  knew 
every  snake  and  every  creature  in  the  state.  It 
was  an  education  just  to  tag  along  with 
them." 

One  particular  expedition  ended  in  near 
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tragedy.  Though  Helen  did  not  go  on  that 
trip,  she  remembers  the  details. 

"My  mother  was  out  on  a  remote  river  on 
one  of  the  research  trips  when  the  depart- 
ment boat  they  were  in  exploded.  We  waited 
at  home  all  night,  and  she  finally  arrived  in 
the  dawn  of  the  next  morning  wearing  a 
hunter's  clothes.  A  hunter  had  come  along 
and  rescued  them  from  the  river  and  brought 
them  back  to  New  Orleans." 

A  Twies-Picayuue  article  featuring  Russell 
in  1929  lends  some  insight  into  her  character. 
"Coupled  with  her  splendid  ability  as  a  busi- 
ness woman,"  wrote  the  reporter,  "Mrs. 
Russell  has  a  winning  personality.  In  the 
office,  she  is  popular  and  exerts  much  influ- 
ence over  her  fellow  workers,  the  men  of  the 
department  deferring  to  her  in  many  things." 

She  was  also  active  outside  the  office.  She 
served  as  president  of  the  New  Orleans 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club 
and  was  invited  to  be  an  associate  editor  of 
"Wilds  and  Waters,"  a  magazine  published  in 
Oklahoma  City  which  dealt  with  the  game 
and  fish  resources  of  the  southern  states. 

But,  as  Helen  tells  the  story,  one  man  came 
to  power  who  didn't  seek  Russell's  expertise. 


"It  all  ended  in  1930  —  dramatically,"  she 
says.  "Huey  Long  was  elected  governor  and 
he  wanted  to  appoint  a  friend,  Robert 
Maestri,  to  Commissioner  of  Conservation. 
Long  rolled  over  everyone  like  a  steamroller 
without  bothering  to  dot  the  I's  and  cross  the 
T's." 

According  to  Helen,  Long  failed  to  get  the 
Senate's  approval  to  oust  Irion  and  his 
administration,  so  Irion  didn't  step  down. 
Finally,  Long  was  forced  to  go  through  the 
appropriate  channels. 

Of  course,  Irion  and  Russell  knew  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  their  jobs  were 
terminated  and  their  plans  were  made 
accordingly.  When  Long  got  the  Senate's 
approval,  he  is  reported  to  have  bragged  at 
the  Roosevelt  Hotel  that  he  was  going  down 
to  the  Department  of  Conservation  to  fire 
"the  smartest  woman  in  Louisiana." 

Helen's  tenacity  peeked  through  her  pol- 
ished exterior  as  she  delivered  the  clincher. 
"But  my  mother  didn't  give  Huey  Long  the 
satisfaction  of  firing  her.  When  he  walked  in, 
she  coolly  tendered  her  resignation  papers." 

It's  not  hard  to  figure  out  how  Helen 
comes  by  her  spunk.  Honestly.    ^ 


T]us  article  is  a  reprint 
from  the 

September/October  1991 
Louisiana 
Conservationist 
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resources. 
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MANAGEMENT  AREA 


Ben's  Creek  WMA 

supports  the  largest 

documented  population 

of  gopher  tortlses  In 

Louisiana. 


Ben's  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  covers  113,716  acres  in  southeast 
Louisiana,  west  of  Bogalusa  and  south  of  LA  highway  10  in  Washington 
Parish.  The  WMA  is  owned  by  Weyerhaeuser  Company,  a  forest/timber 
management  company  and  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

has  the  wildlife  man- 
agement responsibili- 
ties.  Ben's  Creek 
was  established  to 
accomplish  both  the 
goals  of  the 
Department  and 
Weyerhaeuser  Co. 
The  timber  company 
wanted  to  offer  the 
public  a  place  to 
hunt  at  little  or  no 
cost  and  to  enjoy 
outdoor  activities 
while  continuing  their 
primary  function  as  a 
timber  company. 
The  Department's 
goals  were  similar  in 
that  it  wanted  to  pro- 
vide outdoor  recre- 

Photo  by  Michael  A.  Seymour    ational  OppOrtUnltleS 

as  well  as  improve  the  area's  value  to  wildlife. 

Located  in  an  intensively  managed  industrial  forest,  most  the  area's  pine 
stands  are  very  young,  from  one  to  25  years  old.  Several  types  of  unique  plant 
communities  are  found  at  this  site  including  bogs,  seeps  and  bayheads.   Pitcher 
plants  can  be  found  in  the  bogs.  The  topography  of  Ben's  Creek  WMA  is  gently 
roiling  hills  that  range  in  elevation  from  about  130  feet  to  320  feet  above  mean 
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sea  level.    Ben's  Creek  Is  the  largest  stream  found  on  the  WMA  and  runs  through  the  heart  of  the 
area.  Among  the  numerous  streams  running  through  the  WMA  are  Measles  Creek,  Long  Branch, 
Knight's  Creek,  Adam's  Creek  and  Coburn  Creek. 

Ben's  Creek  WMA  supports  the  largest  documented  population  of  gopher  tortoises  in  Louisiana. 
These  tortoises  are  threatened  with  extinction  and  can  be  seen  on  the  powerline  near  the  end  of  the 
Coral  Road  or  in  the  recently  planted  area  on  the  Dummyline  Road. 

Other  wildlife  species  found  in  the  area  include  white-tailed  deer,  wild  turkeys,  mourning  doves, 
bobwhite  quail,  woodcock  and  rabbits.  The  hunting  seasons  on  the  area  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  of  the  surrounding  parishes'  seasons  except  for  the  deer  hunt  and  rabbit  hunting  with  dogs  sea- 
sons which  are  shorter  in  duration. 

A  variety  of  perching  birds  also  populate  this  WMA  with  spring  and  fall  offering  the  best  viewing 
opportunities.  A  well  developed  road  system  allows  early  morning  and  late  afternoon  tours. 

Ben's  Creek  WMA  has  numerous  roads,  many  of  which  are  referred  to  as  "trails"  because  they 
are  closed  to  motorized  vehicles.  Since  the  forests  are  intensively  managed  for  maximum  pine  produc- 
tion, no  specific  "Nature  Trail"  was  established.   However  many  "trails"  are  cleared  as  fire  breaks,  plant- 
ed as  wildlife  food  plots  or  bushhogged  and  may  be  used  as  "nature  trails. 

A  primitive  campground  is  located  near  the  main  entrance  at  the  Sheridan  fire  tower  road. 
Camping  is  permitted  for  periods  not  to  exceed  16  consecutive  days. 
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Red  Swamp 


Crawfis 


Louisianians  have  a  long-time  love  affair  with  craw- 
fish. They  are  a  part  of  our  economy,  our  identity 
and  most  importantly  our  diet.  It  would  be  tough 
to  imagine  a  Louisiana  devoid  of  our  favorite  crus- 
tacean. 

The  most  widespread  of  the  many  crawfish  species 
inhabiting  Louisiana  and  several  countries  throughout 
the  world  is  the  red  swamp  crawfish  {Procambarus 
clarkii).  French  settlers  who  prized  the  hard-shelled 
marvels  in  their  homeland  were  overwhelmed  at  the 
abundance  of  red  crawfish  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley  and  Atchafalaya  Basin.  These  areas  are  still 
major  producers  of  crawfish  today. 

Though  crawfish  are  harvested  in  different  locations 
throughout  the  United  States,  they  are  primarily  used 
as  bait  in  most  areas.  Louisiana  is  a  most  prominent 
exception.  Crawfish  are  a  cornerstone  of  our  native 
cuisine.  From  festive  crawfish  boils  each  spring  to 
etouffee  when  winter  chills  us,  modern  fishing  and 
preservation  techniques  have  made  these  creatures 
an  indispensable  color  in  our  culinary  palette. 

Harvest  depends  greatly  on  the  highly  unpredictable 
Louisiana  weather.  Throughout  the  1990s,  farmers 
and  fishermen  have  collected  as  few  as  7.3  million 
pounds  (1990)  or  as  many  as  49.6  million  (1993)  per 
year.  The  average  haul  per  year  over  the  past  decade 
was  about  20.6  million  pounds  and  brought  an  aver- 
age of  $13.4  million  dockside.  That's  a  ten  year  aver- 
age of  65  cents  per  pound  paid  to  fishermen. 


Crawfish  and  rice  are  often  harvested  from  the  same 
fields.  The  crawfish  combine,  a  large  wheel  attached  to 
a  flat-bottomed  boat,  allows  fishermen  to  maneuver  more 
easily  around  the  flooded  paddies. 
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Crawfish  are  highly  specialized  to  fit  their  environ- 
ment. Like  all  crustaceans,  their  bodies  are  divided 
into  segments  called  somites.  The  head  has  three 
segments,  the  thorax  has  10  and  the  abdomen  has 
six.  Each  somite  has  a  pair  of  appendages  of  varying 
sizes.  The  most  impressive,  of  course,  is  a  large  set 
of  foreclaws.  Crawfish  are  detritovores  and  possess  a 
powerful  set  of  mandibles  which  enable  them  to  crush 
and  crunch  through  a  wide  variety  of  materials,  includ- 
ing snail  shells,  to  get  at  a  meal. 

The  clutch  size  for  crawfish  depends  largely  on  the 
female's  size.  A  four  inch  female  may  produce  as 
many  as  500  eggs  while  a  2.3  inch  female  may  only 
lay  100.  Several  days  before  she  lays  her  eggs,  a 
female  crawfish  cleans  the  underside  of  her  abdomen 
thoroughly  with  the  aid  of  her  many  appendages.  Just 
before  laying  her  eggs,  the  she  produces  a  sticky  fluid 
called  "glair"  which  is  spread  along  the  underside  of 
her  abdomen.  She  lays  her  eggs  on  this  material.  The 
glair  hardens  in  about  12  hours,  then  the  eggs  are 
secure. 

Small  and  white  when  laid,  the  eggs  undergo  dra- 
matic size  and  color  change  while  maturing.  They 
increase  as  much  as  130  times  in  size  (from  .012  mm 
to  1.6  mm)  and  gradually  become  dark  brown. 
Incubation  takes  as  little  as  two  to  three  weeks  in  sum- 
mer and  may  take  two  to  three  months  in  winter. 

While  growing,  young  crawfish  are  usually  greenish- 
brown  to  greenish-black  in  color.  When  mature,  their 
backs  become  black  and  the  sides  of  their  heads  turn 
red.  Crawfish  in  darker  waters  usually  have  more 
intense  coloring. 

As  crawfish  grow,  they  produce  a  new,  soft  shell 
beneath  their  old  one,  which  is  subsequently  molted. 
This  process  can  take  as  little  as  five  or  six  days  in 
rapidly  growing  juveniles. 

Humans  compete  for  crawfish  with  many  predators 
including  sunfish  (bass,  bream  and  others),  catfish  and 
gar.  Amphibians  like  bullfrogs  and  congo  eel  also 
enjoy  this  delicacy.  Many  wading  birds  such  as 
herons,  egrets  and  ibises  prey  on  crawfish  as  well. 

Seems  like  everyone  in  Louisiana 
has  good  taste. 
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BY  MAJOR  KEITH  LACAZE 

Turkey  Tips 

Louisiana's  spring  wild  turl^ey  gobbler 
season  will  kick  off  on  in  turkey  hunt- 
ing areas  A  and  C  on  March  24.  Area 
B  opens  on  March  31  and  legal  shooting 
hours  are  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to 
one-half  hour  after  sunset.  Check  the 
2001  Louisiana  Turkey  Hunting 
Regulations  pamphlet  for  additional  infor- 
mation, regulations  and  license  require- 
ments. 

Pursuit  of  our  greatest  game  bird  is  one 
of  the  most  exciting  sport  hunting  chal- 
lenges around.  It  is  also  unfortunately 
associated  with  a  high  number  of  hunting 
accidents,  specifically  hunters  mistaking 
other  hunters  for  game.  Some  of  these 
accidents  have  resulted  in  death  and  seri- 
ous injuries  including  loss  of  sight  and 
crippling.  Anyone  who  thinks  getting  shot 
with  "bird"  shot  is  nothing  serious,  should 
see  what  a  load  of  2's  or  4's  fired  from  25 
paces  can  do. 

Why  do  we  have  so  many  of  these 
accidents?  Turkey  hunting  typically  com- 
bines a  set  of  circumstances  creating  a 
near  perfect  environment  for  an  accidental 
shooting.  Turkey  hunters  are  heavily  cam- 
ouflaged, they  sit  on  the  ground  in  a  con- 
cealed position  and  they  call  in  imitation  of 
the  real  thing.  With  these  factors  goes  the 
excitement  generated  by  the  belief  that 
the  game  is  close,  the  hunter  is  struggling 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  elusive  bird  and 
knows  he  will  not  have  much  time  and  will 
have  to  shoot  fast  because  this  bird  is 
QUICK! 

As  a  result,  hunters  sitting  In  place  and 
calling  get  shot  by  other  hunters  sneaking 
up  on  them  thinking  they  are  stalking  a 
turkey.  A  slight  movement  is  seen  and  a 
snap  shot  is  made.  Or  a  hunter  is  walking 
through  the  woods  and  another  hunter 
hears  his  foot  steps.  Once  again  move- 
ment Is  seen  and  the  walking  hunter  is 
mistaken  for  game.  In  at  least  one  acci- 
dent here  in  Louisiana,  a  successful 
hunter  was  walking  through  the  woods 
with  his  gobbler  slung  over  his  shoulder. 
The  freshly  killed  bird's  wings  were  in 
motion  and  the  flapping  wings  were  spied 
by  another  hunter.  He  fired  at  the  move- 
ment and  the  first  hunter  caught  a  load  of 
4's  in  the  side,  arm  and  neck.  Luckily  he 
survived. 

How  do  we  avoid  such  accidents?  By 
following  some  of  the  most  basic  hunter 


safety  rules  in  combination  with  a  hunter 
etiquette  such  senseless  accidents  can  be 
avoided.  First,  always  identify  your  target. 
Mistaking  hunters  for  game  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  accidental  shooting.  If 
you  believe  a  bird  is  approaching,  wait 
until  he  is  in  the  clear,  positively  identified 
and  in  range.  Never  fire  at  movement  or  at 
glimpses  of  red,  blue  or  white.  Remember 
that  only  gobblers  are  legal  for  harvest  in 
Louisiana  and  this  rule  will  not  only  pre- 
vent human  injury,  it  may  keep  you  out  of 
trouble  with  the  law. 

Next,  be  sure  of  what  is  beyond  the  tar- 
get. This  is  particularly  true  when  hunting 
in  two  man  set  ups  or  in  proximity  of  other 
hunters.  A  typical  two  man  turkey  set  up 
involves  the  shooter  placed  30  yards  or  so 
in  front  of  the  caller.  The  hunter  who  plans 
to  shoot  the  gobbler  must  be  absolutely 
sure  of  the  location  of  his  partner  before 
firing. 

Never  stalk  toward  what  you  believe  to 
be  a  turkey,  based  on  hearing  turkey  call- 
ing. It  is  nearly  impossible  to  stalk  within 
shotgun  range  of  this  wary  and  alert  game 
bird.  Attempting  to  do  so  will  result  in  frus- 
tration and  is  the  cause  of  a  lot  of  hunting 
accidents.  Both  the  stalker  and  the  hunter 
doing  the  calling  are  in  danger  of  being 
shot  and  the  stalker  may  ruin  the  hunt  for 
the  someone  who  is  calling  in  a  gobbler. 
When  set  up  and  calling  to  a  turkey,  keep 
an  eye  out  for  anyone  who  may  be  sneak- 
ing toward  you.  This  is  even  more  impor- 
tant when  using  turkey  decoys.  If  you  do 
see  someone  approaching,  immediately 
make  your  presence  know  by  speaking  to 
them.  The  human  voice  will  not  be  mistak- 
en for  anything  else  and  is  far  safer  than 
waving  or  whistling  to  make  your  pres- 
ence known. 

When  moving  through  the  woods  try  to 
stay  in  open  areas  where  visibility  is  good. 
Although  not  required  by  law,  hunter 
orange  is  a  good  idea  when  moving 
around  in  the  turkey  woods.  When  carry- 
ing a  harvested  bird,  the  turkey  should  be 
placed  in  one  of  the  orange  mesh  bags 
sold  at  sporting  goods  stores  for  this  pur- 
pose or  at  least  conceal  the  bird  in  a  hunt- 
ing vest. 

A  little  courtesy  can  also  prevent  hunt- 
ing tragedies.  Many  accidents  occur  when 
two  or  more  people  are  after  the  same 
turkey.  If  someone  else  has  already  set  up 
on  that  gobbler,  move  on  to  another  loca- 
tion. Put  yourself  in  the  other  fellow's 
boots  and  think  how  it  would  feel  if  you  are 
working  a  bird  and  someone  else  comes 
in  and  fouls  up  the  hunt.  Stay  clear  of 
other  hunters. 

Our  discussion  on  turkey  tips  would  not 
be  complete  without  a  few  words  about 


illegal  baiting.  Turkeys  are  very  vulnerable 
to  bait  and  baiting  violations  are  all  too 
common  during  the  spring  gobbler  season. 
The  problem  has  been  exacerbated  in 
recent  years  by  the  number  of  deer  feed- 
ers prevalent  on  hunting  leases.  Many 
hunters  keep  these  feeders  in  operation 
year  round  and  this  can  have  dire  conse- 
quences when  turkeys  are  hunted  at  the 
feeding  sites.  These  feeding  sites  are  bait- 
ed areas  and  turkeys  may  not  be  hunted  at 
these  locations. 

A  baited  area  is  defined  as  any  area 
where  corn,  wheat  or  other  feed  capable  of 
luring  or  attracting  turkeys  is  directly  or 
indirectly  placed,  exposed,  deposited,  dis- 
tributed or  scattered.  Such  areas  remain 
baited  for  15  days  following  complete 
removal  of  all  such  corn,  wheat  or  other 
feed.  Many  people  incorrectly  believe  that 
turning  an  automatic  feeder  off  or  emptying 
a  self  feeder  a  day  or  two  before  the  hunt 
makes  the  area  legal  for  hunting. 
Remember,  the  feed  has  to  be  completely 
gone  for  15  days  before  the  area  may  be 
hunted.  To  be  safe,  turn  the  feeders  off  or 
clear  away  any  feed  at  least  three  weeks 
before  hunting  the  area.  Then  check  the 
area  carefully  before  hunting. 

Food  plots  or  agricultural  fields  with 
clover,  wheat,  millet  or  other  feed  present 
as  a  result  of  being  grown  on  the  field  are 
legal  for  hunting  as  long  as  the  grain  has 
not  been  removed  from  the  field  and  later 
brought  back  into  the  field. 
When  hunting  wooded  areas,  keep  bait  in 
mind  as  well.  Old  woods  roads  and  open 
ridges  are  common  bail  sites.  Areas  where 
turkeys  have  obviously  been  scratching 
and  feeding  should  be  closely  examined 
for  bait  before  hunting.  Most  importantly, 
report  any  baited  areas  immediately  to  a 
wildlife  agent.  Call  your  nearest  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Enforcement  Division  region 
office  Mon.-  Fh.,  8  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  or  call 
any  time  of  the  day  or  night  seven  days  a 
week  to  the  Operation  Game  Thief  toll  free 
hotline,  800-442-2511.  Information  leading 
to  the  arrest  of  anyone  violating  turkey 
hunting  regulations  makes  the  caller  eligi- 
ble for  a  cash  reward  from  the  National 
Wild  Turkey  Federation  and  Louisiana 
Operation  Game  Thief.  Callers  may 
remain  anonymous  and  the  information  is 
confidential. 

Wild  turkeys  offer  an  exciting  and  chal- 
lenging hunt  each  spring.  It  is  an  ideal  time 
to  be  afield.  As  responsible  hunters  we 
must  practice  safety  precautions  and  make 
sure  everyone  adheres  to  the  regulations. 
We  are  thus  able  to  create  a  safe  environ- 
ment for  our  fellow  hunters  and  protect  and 
conserve  our  wild  turkeys,  the  greatest  of 
game  birds. 
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LOUISIANA  WILDLIFE  & 

FISHERIES  COMMISSIONER 

APPOINTED 

Terry  Denmon,  56,  a  native  and  resi- 
dent of  Monroe,  was  appointed  to  tiie 
Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  for  a  six-year  term  as  a 
member-at-large.  The  appointment, 
announced  at  the  Feb.  1  commission 
meeting,  was  made  by  Gov.  M.J. 
"Mike"  Foster  Jr. 

Denmon,  an  engineer,  is  owner  of 
Denmon  Engineering  Co.  in  Monroe. 
He  replaces  outgoing  commissioner 
Glenn  Carver. 

"Mr.  Denmon  is  a  fine  individual 
and  great  outdoorsman.  We're  all 
looking  forward  to  working  with  him 
on  the  commission,"  said  LWF 
Commission  Vice-chairman  Tom 
Gattle. 

LDWF  BIOLOGIST  RECEIVES 

PARTNERSHIP 

AWARD  FOR  COASTAL 

RESTORATION 

Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  biologist  Mike  Windham 
recently  received  a  Coastal 
America's  Partnership  Award  for 
working  with  other  state  and  national 
agencies  as  part  of  the  Breton  Island 
Restoration  Team.  The  team's  efforts 
restored  26  acres  of  Breton  Island  by 
use  of  dredged  materials.  The  pro- 
ject also  protected  more  than  620 
acres  of  shallow  intertidal  waters 
from  further  degradation. 

The  team  included  representatives 
from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
and  Louisiana  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  it  brought  together 
federal,  state  and  local  governments 


to  restore  and  protect  the  Breton 
Island  coast  and  critical  fish  habitat. 
Breton  Island  is  a  key  component  of 
the  Chandeleur  Barrier  Island  Chain 
and  crucial  to  the  protection  of 
Louisiana's  eroding  coastline. 

Windham  was  commended  by  for- 
mer Vice  President  Al  Gore,  who 
wrote,  "Your  work  typifies  the  benefits 
that  can  be  gained  through  partner- 
ships that  are  focused  on  achieving 
environmental  goals.  I  extend  my 
deepest  gratitude  for  your  personal 
commitment  and  leadership  to  meet 
these  objectives." 

2000  LOUISIANA  WILDLIFE 

AGENT  OF  THE  YEAR 

RECOGNIZED  BY  SHIKAR 

SAFARI  CLUB  INTERNATIONAL 

Ross  Mire,  a  senior  agent  in  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Enforcement  Division,  was 
recognized  as  the  2000  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Officer  of  the  Year  on  Feb.  1 . 
He  has  also  been  recognized  by 
Shikar  Safari  Club  International.  The 
award  was  presented  by  LDWF  Col. 
Winton  Vidrine  at  the  February  meet- 
ing of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission. 

The  award  is  given  annually  in 
recognition  of  outstanding  perfor- 
mance by  a  wildlife  enforcement  offi- 
cer in  each  state  based  on  nomina- 
tions by  regional  supervisors.  Mire, 
29,  a  resident  of  Charenton,  was 
selected  for  his  consistent  superior 
performance  as  a  wildlife  enforce- 
ment officer  and  for  his  excellent  rep- 
utation in  the  community.  He  has 
worked  for  LDWF  since  1991.  Mire 
was  also  recognized  in  1999  and 
2000  as  LDWF  Regional  Agent  of  the 
Year. 

Shikar  Safari  International  is  com- 
prised of  sportsmen  and  hunters  who 
recognize  the  need  for  diligence  in 
wildlife  preservation.  The  group  uti- 
lizes their  resources  to  recognize  the 
performance  of  those  who  protect 
wildlife,  often  at  a  great  cost.  The 
organization  is  known  for  its  substan- 
tial support  of  families  of  wildlife 
enforcement  officers  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty. 


LWF  COMMISSION  CLOSES 

LAKE  MARTIN  ROOKERY  TO 

BOAT  TRAFFIC 

The  Lake  Martin  Rookery  in  St. 
Martin  Parish  will  be  closed  to  all 
boating  traffic  each  year  from 
February  15  through  July  31,  effec- 
tive immediately.  The  closure  was 
set  by  Declaration  of  Emergency  at 
the  Feb.  1  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission  meeting. 

The  zone,  which  was  acquired  by 
the  Nature  Conservancy  from 
Texaco  in  1994,  encompasses  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  significant 
bird  rookeries  in  the  U.S.  The  area  is 
an  important  eco-tourism  attraction 
and  economic  asset  to  the  local  area 
and  to  Louisiana.  Continued  boating 
traffic  through  the  rookery  is 
extremely  disruptive  and  could  lead 
to  its  relocation  or  demise.  The  clo- 
sure is  necessary  on  an  emergency 
basis  because  nesting  birds  begin 
returning  to  the  bird  refuge  in 
February. 

The  rookery,  which  is  part  of  the 
St.  Martin-Lafayette  Fish  and  Game 
Preserve,  encompasses  131.94 
acres  and  will  be  marked  by  signs. 


THISTLEWAITE  WMA  LEASE 
EXTENDED 

The  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  recently 
announced  that  the  Thistlewaite 
Wildlife  Management  Area  lease 
agreement  has  been  amended  for 
an  additional  10  years.  The  effec- 
tive date  of  the  amendment  was 
Jan.  1 ,  2001  and  will  extend  through 
Dec.  31,  2010. 

The  land  is  leased  from  Thisco, 
successor  in  title  to  Thistlewaite 
Lumber  Co. 

Primary  access  to  the  WMA  is  by 
LA.  Hwy.  10  between  Washington 
and  LeBeau.  The  land  is  typically 
classified  as  bottomland  hardwood. 
The  area  supports  robust  popula- 
tions of  whitetail  deer,  squirrel  and 
rabbit  and  a  residual  turkey  flock 
inhabits  the  area  though  expansion 
of  the  turkey  population  has  been 
limited. 
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LDWF  AGENTS  RESCUE  BALD 
EAGLE 

On  Jan.  1,  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisfieries  enforcement 
agents  rescued  a  wounded  Southern 
bald  eagle  in  Iberia  Parish.  The  bald 
eagle  is  protected  by  state  and  feder- 
al law  as  a  threatened  and  endan- 
gered species. 

LDWF  Communications  dis- 
patched LDWF  Lt.  Darryl  C.  Moore 
and  Agent  Brian  Theriot  to  the  Lake 
Fausse  Point  area  after  receiving  a 
report  of  an  injured  eagle.  The 
agents  were  able  to  locate  the 
mature  male  bald  eagle  and  trans- 
port it  to  Wildlife  in  Distress,  a  non- 
profit agency  in  Lafayette.  After  a 
brief  examination,  it  was  determined 
the  eagle  had  been  shot  and  was  in 
poor  health.  The  eagle  was  taken  to 
emergency  veterinary  care  where 
treatment  was  administered  and  a 
positive  prognosis  for  rehabilitation 
and  return  to  the  wild  was  made. 

REGISTRATION  UNDERWAY 
FOR  FIFTH  YEAR  OF  FUN  CAMP 

Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  is  offering  Families 
Understanding  Nature,  or  FUN 
Camp,  for  the  fifth  year.  This  popular 
camp  offers  parents  and  their  chil- 
dren an  opportunity  to  spend  a  week- 
end enjoying  the  outdoors,  honing 
outdoor  skills  and  strengthening  fam- 
ily bonds.  The  first  FUN  camp  of  the 
year,  for  mothers  and  sons  at 
Woodworth  Outdoor  Education 
Center,  just  south  of  Alexandria,  will 
be  held  March  9.  Registration  for  all 
2001  FUN  camps  is  available  now. 

Camp  participants  will  become 
more  comfortable  in  the  outdoors  by 
receiving  professional  instruction  in 
canoeing,  camping,  shooting  sports, 
hiking,  bird  watching  and  fishing.  All 
participants  camp  out  and  cook  their 
own  meals.  Instructors  guide 
campers  in  setting  up  camps,  build- 
ing a  camp  fire,  cooking  and  cleaning 
up.  Tents  and  cooking  gear  are  pro- 
vided. In  addition,  night  hikes  will  be 
conducted.  Space  is  limited  to  16 
families  and  children  must  be  10-13 
years  of  age.  There  is  a  nominal  fee 


Murrell  Butler's  painting  of  a  Northern  Shovelor  in  a  Louisiana  marsli  was 
chosen  as  the  13th  annual  Louisiana  duck  stamp  image.  Butler  was  named 
artist  of  the  year  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Turkey  Federation  in  1988. 


of  $25  per  person.  Future  FUN 
camp  sessions  for  2001  follow: 
March  30-April  1,  father/daughter; 
Sept.  7-9,  mother/daughter;  Sept. 
28-30,  father/son. 

Registration  forms  and  more  infor- 
mation about  the  FUN  camp  ses- 
sions are  available  at  the  LDWF  web 
site  (www.wlf.state.la.us)  or  may  be 
obtained  by  calling  LDWF  educator 
Lynn  Mathews  at  318/484-2212. 
Nature-loving  families  are  encour- 
aged to  register  for  FUN  soon  as  this 
popular  camp  fills  quickly. 

DUCK  STAMP  WINNER 
ANNOUNCED 

Murrell  Butler,  a  well-known  painter 
from  the  St.  Francisville/Tunica  Hills 
area,  was  selected  Nov.  1  as  winner 
of  the  13th  annual  Louisiana  duck 
stamp  art  competition  sponsored  by 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries.  Runners-up  were 
Dale  Pousson  of  Egan  and  Reggie 
McLeroy  of  Ruston. 

Butler's  painting  was  chosen  from 
a  field  of  14  artists  to  appear  on  the 
2001  -  2002  state  Waterfowl 
Conservation  Stamp.  The  winning 
image  depicts  a  Northern  Shoveler  or 
spoonbill  duck  at  rest  in  a  Louisiana 


marsh.    The  spoonbill  is  a  common 
duck  found  in  Louisiana. 

Butler,  a  nationally  renowned 
artist,  is  noted  especially  for  his  dra- 
matic landscapes  and  excellent  bird 
illustrations.  In  1988,  Butler  was 
selected  as  artist  of  the  year  by  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Turkey  Federation 
and  his  print,  "Courting  in  the  Yellow 
Tops,"  was  selected  as  the  1988 
turkey  stamp  print.  He  has  also  illus- 
trated Dr.  Ernest  P.  Edwards'  Field 
Guide  to  Mexican  Birds  and  pre- 
pared 21  illustrations  for  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica.  For  the 
past  ten  years,  he  has  been  design- 
ing wildlife  stamps  for  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation.  Some  of  Butler's 
recent  work  includes  a  print  for  the 
National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  and 
the  design  for  the  Wild  Louisiana 
Stamp  for  1994-95,  which  featured  a 
Roseate  Spoonbill. 

Letters  to  the  Editor  are  welcomed. 
Our  e-mail  address  is 

LCM@wlf.state.la.us  and  our  fax 
number  is  1.225.763.5491.  Letters 
should  include  the  writer's  full  name, 
address  and  home  telephone  and 
may  be  edited  for  purposes  of  clarity 
and  space. 
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"I'm  Not  Catching  Any  Fish. 
You  Need  to  Stock  This  Lake." 


BY  GARY  TILYOU 


Over  the  years  I've  heard  two  com- 
ments more  than  any  others. 
Requests  for  stocking  fish  lead  the 
pack.  When  I  hear  this  comment,  I  usually 
respond  with  a  question  "How  many  times 
did  you  go  fishing  and  when?"  It  is  surpris- 
ing how  many  anglers  feel  they  should  load 
the  boat  every  time  they  go  fishing.   If  the 
questioned  angler  indicates  that  little  time 
was  spent  on  the  water,  I  discuss  fish  feed- 
ing behavior  and  movement.   However,  his 
comments  are  not  dismissed;  poor  fishing 
can  be  an  indicator  of  bigger  problems  usu- 
ally associated  with  habitat.  Stocking  fish 
into  poor  habitat  rarely  benefits  the  angler. 

But  stocking  fish  is  an  important  manage- 
ment tool  the  Department  uses  to  improve 
fishing.   In  2000,  the  Department  stocked 
over  eight  million  fish  in  public  waters.  The 
reason  for  stocking  varies  from  species  to 
species  and  sometimes  between  water  bod- 
ies.  Florida  largemouth  bass  is  the  primary 
fish  we  stock.  This  subspecies  of  large- 
mouth  bass  has  one  characteristic  that 
appeals  to  many  anglers,  it  grows  larger 
than  our  native  largemouth  bass. 
Introduction  of  this  genetic  trait  into 
Louisiana  waters  is  the  reason  we  stocked 
about  five  million  bass  in  2000.   In  almost  all 
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water  bodies  receiving  these  fish,  the  number 
of  bass  caught  by  anglers  will  not  increase. 
Habitat  will  limit  the  number  of  fingerlings 
reaching  harvestable  size.  By  stocking  Florida 
bass,  we  have  simply  substituted  one  sub- 
species for  another,  not  increased  the  overall 
production. 

Another  reason  for  stocking  is  to  help 
restore  a  species.  Striped  bass  are  native  to 
Louisiana,  but  disappeared  from  the  state  in 
the  1950's.  Although  uncertain  as  to  the  exact 
reason  for  the  disappearance  of  this  anadro- 
mous  (lives  in  both  fresh  and  salt  water) 
species,  most  biologists  attribute  it  to  declines 
in  water  quality.  The  water  quality  in  most 
rivers  has  improved  in  the  last  two  decades 
thus  allowing  us  to  attempt  restoration  in  his- 
toric areas.  It  is  now  common  to  catch 
stripers  in  the  Atchafalaya  and  Mississippi 
rivers.  The  paddlefish,  or  spoonbill  catfish,  is 
another  example  of  a  species  stocked  to 
restore  a  population.  Declines  in  the  80s  were 
attributed  to  habitat  and  over-fishing.   In 
response  to  the  decline,  the  Department 
imposed  harvest  restrictions  and  stocked  fish. 
Currently,  the  Department  is  considering  the 
possibility  of  easing  harvest  restrictions.   Pallid 
sturgeon,  an  endangered  species,  is  also 
being  stocked  in  an  effort  to  restore  historic 


populations. 

Sometimes  stocking  is  used  to  introduce  a 
species  of  fish  into  a  water  body,  tliereby 
increasing  angler  options.  The  consequences 
of  such  stockings  are  always  investigated 
before  releasing.  A  primary  example  of  this  in 
Louisiana  is  the  hybrid  striped  bass.  This 
hybrid  is  a  cross  between  a  striped  bass  and  a 
white  bass.  Stripers  can  reach  over  50 
pounds  in  Louisiana  and  are  considered  an 
excellent  sport  fish.  White  bass  are  native  to 
almost  all  waters  in  the  state  and  are  often 
referred  to  as  bar  fish.  The  non-reproducing 
cross  between  these  species  feeds  primarily 
on  shad  in  open  parts  of  a  water  body. 
Numerous  studies  have  been  conducted 
demonstrating  that  hybrids  do  not  directly 


compete  for  food  with  our  native  fish  through- 
out most  of  the  year.  Overall,  they  do  not 
reduce  the  production  of  native  fish. 

Stocking  can  also  be  used  as  a  manage- 
ment tool  to  reduce  overabundant  prey 
species  such  as  shad  and  bream.  As  men- 
tioned earlier,  hybrids  striped  bass  can  be 
stocked  to  reduce  shad  populations.  We  also 
have  small  public  lakes  in  the  state  where 
bream  become  stunted  and  benefit  from  thin- 
ning.  In  these  situations,  we  will  sometimes 
stock  flathead  catfish.  We  also  stock  fish  into 
small  impoundments  in  urban  areas  to  pro- 
mote fishing.   Normally  we  stock  blue  and 
channel  catfish  that  feed  on  the  native  fish 
already  in  the  water.  The  Department  also 
stocks  new  water  bodies  and  water  bodies 
that  had  catastrophic  fish  kills. 
We  normally  do  a  preliminary 
investigation  to  determine  the 
species  and  quantity  of  fish  in  the 
water  before  recommending  the 
species  of  fish  to  be  stocked. 

Hopefully,  this  information  pro- 
vides you  with  some  of  the 
insights  into  why  biologists  recom- 
mend for  or  against  stocking.  Oh, 
regarding  that  second  comment  I 
often  hear.   It  goes  something  like 
"I  went  fishing  yesterday  and  had 
to  release  almost  all  the  fish  I 
caught  because  they  were  half 
and  inch  short  of  the  minimum. 
You  need  to  reduce  the  mini- 
mum." Maybe  I'll  have  space 
later  to  explain. 


photo  by  Doug  Stamm 


Gary  Tilyou  is  the  LDWF  Assistant 
Administrator  for  the  Inland  Fisheries 
Division.  He  has  been  a  biologist  with  the 
department  for  21  years 
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section  will  display  photographs  submitted  by  our  readers. 
One  photograph  from  each  category  is  selected  by  our  staff  and 
showcased  in  each  issue.  This  is  not  a  contest  but  a  selection  of 
photographs  that  show  originality  uniqueness  and  creativity  Selected 
photographers  will  receive  a  Louisiana  Conservationist  one-year  subscrip- 
tion gift  certificate  which  can  be  used  to  start  a  new  subscription, 
extend  an  existing  one  or  given  as  a  gift. 


Guidelines 

All  entries  not  following  the  guidelines  will  be  returned  unused. 

1 .  Anyone  who  can  operate  a  cannera  can  enter  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  employees  and 
immediate  family  members  are  not  eligible. 

2.  Black  and  white,  color  transparencies  and  color  prints  are  acceptable.  All  prints  must 
have  an  acconnpanying  negative.  Do  not  cut  the  negative  —  send  the  entire  strip. 

3.  Prints  must  be  mounted  on  sturdy  poster  or  matt  board. 

4.  Name,  address,  phone  number  and  age  must  be  included  with  or  written  on  each  entry  | 

Unlabeled  entries  will  be  returned  unused. 

5.  Include  a  description  and  location  of  each  photograph.  Specify  appropriate  category        * 

6.  Only  first  time  published  photographs  should    be  submitted. 
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Categories 

A.  Natural  Habitats:  scenic  shots  of 
Louisiana.  These  may  or  may  not 
include  wildlife  or  people. 

B.  Louisiana  species;  native  species  of 
Louisiana.  This  includes  plants  and 

animals. 

C.  People  in  Nature:  People  involved  in 
outdoor  activities  other  than  hunting 

and  fishing. 

D.  Hunting  &  Fishing:  People  enjoying 
Louisiana's  oldest  outdoor  sports. 


lP|il  submissions  to  Louisiana  Conservationist  Showcase,  Third  Floor,  RO.  Bpx  98QP0«v 
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official  LotiUuKtO/  Seahod 
Mid  Wild  Qam^  Cookbook 

New  Orleans  Crawfish  Creole 
1/2  cup  finely  chopped  onion 
1/2  cup  finely  chopped  celery 

2  cloves  garlic,  crushed 

3  TbI.  butter 

16  oz.  whole  tomatoes 

8  oz.  can  tomato  sauce 

1  1/2  tsp.  sugar 

1  TbI.  Worchestershire  sauce 

1  tsp.  chili  powder 

1/21  tsp.  Louisiana  Hot  Sauce 

1  lb.  crawfish  tails 

1/2  cup  chopped  bell  pepper 

2  tsp.  cornstarch 
2  tsp.  water 

Saute  onion,  celery  and  garlic  until 


tender  but  not  brown.  Add  toma- 
toes, tomato  sauce,  salt,  sugar, 
Worcestershire,  chih  powder  and  hot 
sauce.  Simmer  uncovered  45  min- 
utes. Add  crawfish  and  bell  pepper. 
Cover  and  simmer  5  minutes.  Mix 
cornstarch  with  2  teaspoon  water 
and  add.  Simmer  until  mixture 
thickens.  Serve  with  rice.  Serves  6 
to  8.  Page  134. 

Crab  Stuffed  Avocado 

2  avocados 

3  TbI.  olive  oil 

1  TbI.  tarragon  vinegar 

1/2  cup  thinly  sliced  celery 

1  TbI.  chives 

1  tsp.  minced  parsley 

1  TbI.  minced  stuffed  olives 

1  TbI.  minced  green  pepper 

1/2  lb.  crab  meat 

1  TbI.  lemon  juice 

1/4  cup  mayonnaise 

In  a  mixing  boil,  beat  together  oil 

and   vinegar.      Add  celery,  chives, 

olives,  parsley  and   green  pepper. 

Add  crab  meat  and  mix  gently.  Add 

lemon  juice  and  enough  mayonnaise 

to   bind    all    ingredients    together. 

Chill    thoroughly.      Cut   avocados 


lengthwise  into  halves.  Fill  with 
crabmeat  mixture  and  serve  on  let- 
tuce. Serves  4.  Page  72. 

Southern  Strawberry  Squares 

1  cup  sifted  all-purpose  fiour 
1/2  cup  chopped  nuts 

2  cups  strawberries,  fresh  (if 
frozen  decrease  sugar  to  3/4  cup) 

1  cup  sugar 

2  tsp.  lemon  juice 

1/4  cup  light  brown  sugar 

1  cup  whipped  cream  or  1  cup 
dream  whip 

1/2  cup  melted  butter 

2  egg  whites 

Place  graham  cracker  crumbs  in  bot- 
tom of  pan.  In  large  bowl  combine 
butter,  flour,  brown  sugar  and  nuts. 
Spread  mixture  in  shallow  pan  and 
bake  20  minutes  at  350  degrees  oven, 
stirring  occasionally.  Beat  egg 
whites,  white  sugar,  berries  and 
lemon  juice  until  stiff  peaks  form  (10 
minutes).  Lightly  fold  in  whipped 
cream  or  dream  whip.  Sprinkle  2/3 
cups  graham  cracker  crumbs  on  top 
of  case  and  freeze.  Serve  right  from 
freezer  after  cutting  into  squares. 
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